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THE CORN REFINING INDUSTRY 


Most people aré familiar with the record of Illinois as an 
outstanding corn-producing state. It is less generally 
known that Illinois leads the nation in the production of 
refined corn products, particularly corn starch and its 
derivatives. 

Corn refining is the branch of corn processing which 
yields starch, sirup, sugar, feeds, and oil. It is known as 
“wet-milling” because water is used in large quantities 
throughout the process, Food mixers and dry millers are 
found wherever corn is grown, but wet millers are few and 
are confined to the Corn Belt. Their more complicated 
processes make corn refining one of America’s heavy 
industries and require huge plant facilities and enormous 
supplies of raw material. 

This year’s national record corn crop of 3.5 billion 
bushels was equal to approximately 100 million tons, or 
more than our record output of steel. The bulk of this 
corn, perhaps four-fifths, will be used for animal feed. 
Only 4 per cent normally goes into corn refining. 

Starch is the basic food for both human and animal 
consumption. Since corn is almost 80 per cent starch, it is 
by far our greatest native source of this substance. Despite 
its food value, however, three-fourths of all the cornstarch 
produced today is used in manufacturing. Starch from 
other sources was used for non-food purposes as long 
ago as 3500 B.C. in Egypt, where papyrus was held to- 
gether with a starchy adhesive, and women used starch 
for face powder. During the Renaissance starch was used 
to powder wigs and stiffen ruffles. Queen Elizabeth’s 
starched ruff was copied by her courtiers, who thus started 
the fashion of starched collars for men. 

There are only 13 plants in the United States engaged 
in starch separation and preparation. Four of these plants 
are in Illinois. Located at Argo, Pekin, Decatur, and 
Granite City, they are responsible for about 60 per cent 
of the industry’s total daily grind. The plant at Argo is 
the nation’s largest corn refining enterprise and has a 
capacity of 60 million bushels. Early in the century there 
were corn refining plants at Danville, Waukegan, Chicago, 
Peoria, Geneva, Venice, and Rockford, all of. which were 
abandoned or razed as the industry consolidated. 

The corn refining industry buys only shelled corn. 
After the kernels are cleaned they are steeped in warm 
water for 48 hours to soften the gluten and loosen the 
hulls. The softened corn is then coarsely ground to free 


the oil-bearing germs, which are floated off in separating 
tanks. The remainder of the corn kernels is ground to 
separate the hulls and fibers from the starch granules and 
gluten. When the latter are run onto long water tables, 
the starch settles and is deposited on the bottom while the - 
gluten and water run off. The caked starch is then washed 
and either dried or further processed into dextrins, sirups, 
or sugar. 

For many food purposes untreated starch is satis- 
factory and is valued for its stiffening and thickening 
effect. When heated in a closed tank in the presence of 
hydrochloric acid, starch reacts just as it does in the 
human stomach. It is broken down, first into sirup, then 
into crude sugar. When the sugar is refined, the final 
product is pure dextrose, which is sugar just as it is 
utilized in the blood stream. Because it needs no further - 
digestion, dextrose may be injected into the veins of shock 
cases and is widely used whenever quick energy is re- 
quired. Crude corn sugars are used in the brewing, tan- 
ning, and rayon industries. * 

The by- products of the starch separation process find 
their greatest use in feeds for livestock and poultry. The 
steepwater contains soluble proteins and minerals valuable 
in animal feeds and as a culture for yeast and penicillin. 
The corn germs are ground into fine particles and put ° 
through expellers which remove the oil. The remaining 
cake, the gluten, and the hulls are all used in feeds. Crude 
corn oil is used in the manufacture of such products as 
paints, varnish, and soap. Refined, it makes an excellent 
salad and cooking oil. 

Raw starch can be processed by various combinations 
of heat, pressure, time, and chemicals into numerous 
products having adhesive qualities. This adhesiveness of 
starch and its property of forming a smooth surface 
account for most of its industrial uses. The nation’s 
greatest consumer of starch is the cotton textile industry, 
with the paper industry and home and commercial 
laundries next in importance. Starch is also used in the 
manufacture of chemical products and plywood, and its 
wartime uses ranged from the manufacture of airplane 
cylinder heads to camouflage cloth. Closely tied to the 
agricultural welfare and general economy of Plinois and 
other corn states, corn refining is a typically American 
industry, the result of applying American technological 
genius to the processing of a native American grain. 
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That Stock Market Barometer — 
Exploded 


Many hold to the view, most definitively stated in the 
Dow Theory, that the action of the stock market forecasts 
business trends. Obvious support for this view is found 
in the history of depressions that were preceded by stock 
market breaks. Its basic rationale is that the market re- 
flects the combined judgment of the trading community, 
which supposedly includes the “best informed” people. 


Prices Are High, Stocks Cheap 


It may be worth while to reconsider this theory in the 
light of recent market action. In the summer of 1946, 
when prices were about to be turned loose from wartime 
controls — meaning that the most important restriction on 
business profiteé would be removed and the value of the 
dollar depreciated —the market declined sharply. Many 
interpreted this as a sign that “the” postwar decline would 
soon follow; and numerous charts were prepared showing 
similarities to movements in 1919 and 1920. Contrarily, 
however, business disregarded the break and moved ahead, 
continually making new highs of sales and profits. 

For more than two years the market has dawdled along 
in a narrow range, far out of line with business earnings 
and prospects. Today, stocks are practically the only 
things that are cheap. Dividends on industry leaders are 
mostly 5 to 10 per cent of market prices, and earnings are 
generally two or three times dividends. The price-earnings 
ratio is near, if not actually at, a record low. In short, 
the stock market is placing an extreme overemphasis on 
security and liquidity. It holds what may be termed, in 
the light of inflationary trends, an unnatural preference 
for cash and equivalents. 

The question is: Why do so many investors fear a 
decline when stock prices are already low enough to more 
than discount any decline that is likely to occur within 
the range of any reasonably accurate forecast of business 
conditions ? 


Psychological Factors Depress Stocks 

One almost standard explanation of the lagging stock 
market in recent months has been increasing international 
tension and fear of war. Unquestionably this factor has an 
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influence; and the market tends to decline wheng 
foreign news makes the headlines or dominates the fr 
pages. In the same way, stock prices went off duri 
early war period and were low in relation to earniy 
during 1942; but even then, in the midst of a war going gm 107 
somewhat against us, the price-earnings ratio did not f 













































































~ so low as at present. Pro 


More recently, the surprise election returns pro duced 






a new break, supposedly based on fear of measures _ d J : 
verse to business. The logic of this fear is questionable _ 
If the abandonment of price controls brought a decline “ 
should their reimposition have the same effect? There am ot 
of course, extremists in both the Democratic and Repuh = 
lican parties who feel the country will go to the dogs jf 98 
the other side wins, but it never works out quite that way) “ 
Actually, the difference between the two parties on ques. ” 
tions affecting business prospects is not so great a i 
partisans on either side think. The point is well illus. 
trated by the article on Federal expenditnres on page Sof. a 
this issue. The only restrictions likely to be passed by the m 
flew Congress may prevent excesses here and there, but fi 
will not otherwise hurt business prospects. Even the wave = 
of stock market pessimism generated by the election ‘: * 
seems unlikely to affect anything but stock prices. ve 
Trading Restrictions Also Part of the Story ab 
A number of technical reasons have also been advaneed mM the 
to explain the state of the market. Among these are me gm [ead 
strictions on speculation and on margin trading, high im gy 
come taxes, and inadequate marketing efforts by brokerage @™ that 
houses. No doubt there has been some change in market '°° 
behavior since the passage of the Securities and Exchange I 
Act. The operations of manipulators, speculators, and in # ‘¢" 
siders are distinctly hampered. Perhaps partly for the @™ hig! 
same reason, management shows more interest in main 9 °V¢! 
taining its business position than in making extra profits °° ' 
in the market. Whether businessmen will continue so im 9 PW 
active after present uncertainties are cleared up is de I 
batable, but the result up to this time has been to push the jm "4 
stock market barometer off toward the storeroom forg "SP 
obsolete gadgets of the economic machine. muc 
The restriction of margins to 25 per cent unquestion 
ably hampers the small segment of the trading community @ Pric 
that may desire to expand its holdings; but with credit \ 
balances exceeding loans, lack of funds can hardly ice 
considered primary. By the same token, the effects of high part 
income taxes in restricting the funds available for invest @ |... 
ment cannot be considered a major influence; and the ... 
capital gains tax has been an almost negligible, perhaps @ ,.,. 
even a negative, factor in the last two years. During that ..1,, 
period, savings available for investment have continued ties 
to accumulate in normal volume. The point is that these Agr 
savings are not going into stocks; and it is doubtful that @ |... 
any intensified marketing efforts by brokerage houses cam & «,.. 
attract these savings until the public again comes to fed @ },), 
that the way to profits is clear. ; 
pric 
Market Left to Professionals prac 
An outstanding fact commonly overlooked in explane @ ‘hos 
tions of the market behavior is that the public is staying @ © @ 
out of the market by choice. The antipathy of the public @ and 
toward changing-value securities is revealed by the Fet f 
eral Reserve surveys of consumer finances. Only 9 per @ leve 
cent of the famili¢s own any common or preferred stocks; @ of c 
and even among families with incomes over $7,500, 2 per 
majority hold no stocks or bonds. High living costs may @ the . 
(Continued on page 9) defir 













October brought just the right prescription for our eco- 
nomic ills — higher production and slightly lower prices. 


Production Continues Up 


The upturn in production following the July seasonal 
sump continued through October, again bringing total 
yolume up to the postwar high. Steel production remained 
close to capacity throughout the month, aggregating a new 
record tonnage of ingots and castings. Output of 7,973,000 
tons exceeded the wartime high of March, 1944, by 147,000 
tons and the postwar high of last May by 401,000 tons. 
Raw materials are coming to the industry in an uninter- 
rupted flow, and the scrap supply has become somewhat 
more encouraging. Many industry leaders expect con- 
tinued favorable conditions, enabling a high level of out- 
put extending well into 1949, & 

The automobile industry also was able to solve some 
of its production problems, turning out a total of 482,000 
cars and trucks in October. This includes a new postwar 
high of 377,000 passenger cars, superseding the previous 
record of a little more than 360,000 last December. Last 
month automotive manufacturers saw little chance of 
near-record output this year. Now, with output up and 
the 4,000,000th unit turned out early in October, industry 
leaders are predicting total output of more than 5 million 
units. Wards Automotive Reports predict a total of more 
than 5.2 million units, or nearly as many as the 1929 
record of 5,358,000 cars and trucks. 

Electric power production maintained a strong upward 
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i trend throughout October. The month closed at a new 
the HH high of 5,555 million kilowatt hours, increasing the margin 
sain- We Over the corresponding week of 1947 to 11 per cent. With 
ofits # © many local plants operating close to capacity, some 
>in power shortages at the winter peak seem to be inevitable. 
de Freight car loadings also showed strength in October 
1 the and ended the month only 1 per cent below the cor- 
for tesponding week of 1947. Earlier they had dropped as 
much as 7 per cent below last year. 
Hon. 
nity # Prices Are Mixed, and Slightly Lower 
— Weekly releases by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
£ dicate that wholesale prices dropped a little in the early 
high part of October and remained about 2 per cent below the 
= corresponding September figures during the last three 
weeks. The decline was due largely to farm products and 
haps foods. Week-to-week changes in the combined index re- 
that sulted mainly from fluctuations in the prices of fresh 
vued meats and livestock and dairy products. The Bureau of 
hese Agricultural Economics reported that the 4 per cent Sep- 
that tember-to-October drop in farm prices was the sharpest 
a since last winter, leaving its index almost 10 per cent 
below the January high. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of wholesale 
prices for other than farm products and foods remained 
practically stable through October, as did a number of 

ana those for commodity groups. Among the ones continuing 
ying @ 0 advance were metals and metal products, chemicals, 
ble H and housefurnishing goods. 

*ed- A tendency for retail prices also to conform to the 
pet # leveling-off pattern is observable. In September, the index 
cks; @ of consumer prices duplicated the August figure at 174.5 
), 2 per cent of the 1935-39 average. It is too early to predict 
may @ the end of inflation, but the possibility of stabilization has - 


definitely advanced. 





BUSINESS HIGH LIGHTS— OCTOBER 
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Consumer Incomes and Expenditures Sustained 


Department of Commerce figures on total personal in- 
come remained at the August peak annual rate of $214.6 
billion in September. In the third quarter, personal income 
of $214 billion was $5 billion above the rate for the second 
quarter. The major portion of the increase was in salaries 
and wages, but dividends and interest payments also rose. 

In the third quarter of 1948, the gross national product 
amounted, at an annual rate, to $256 billion, up $6 billion 
from the second quarter. The rise was due more to prices 
than to any increase in production. As a result of lagging 
expenditures for non-durable goods, total consumers’ ex- 
penditures advanced only $2 billion to $178.5 billion. Most 
forms of private investment maintained the upward trend, 
though inventory accumulation continued at a low level. 
Net, foreign investment, excluding government grants, de- 
clined again, nearly to zero, but this down trend may be 
expected to reverse in the months ahead. 


The Agriculture Department reports that a postwar 
peak in farm income was reached in September, followed 
by a decline in October. Receipts from sales of farm 
products in October were 3 per cent below receipts of 
October, 1947, the first time since the war that there has 
been a decline from the same month of the previous year. 
Income through August was about $25 billion, or 4 per 
cent above income for the first 10 months of 1947. Though 
income for the year as a whole will exceed the 1947 total, 
the fourth quarter will show an increasing margin below 
last year. 

Preliminary indications are that, aside from the farm 
decline, consumers’ incomes and expenditures were gen- 
erally well maintained in October, with prices no higher 
than in September. Reported soft spots in textiles and 
apparel cannot be attributed to lack of purchasing power 
and look like another of those special industry adjust- 
ments that have been taking place from time to time 
during the last two years. 


Government Programs Rising 


Federal expenditures of $36 billion in fiscal year 1948 
represent a postwar low, as.increases have already been 
programmed for the next 2 or 3 years. For the fiscal year 
1949 — the year ending next June 30 — they are estimated 
at $42 billion, and for fiscal 1950 at $45 billion (See article 
on page 8). 

In the third quarter, the ECA program was just mov- 
ing into high gear. Purchase approvals through October 
20 totaled almost $2 billion, of which 57 per cent was for 
purchases in this country and 43 per cent for purchases 


abroad. Canada was to be the leading foreign source of - 


supply, providing about a third of the off-shore purchases. 
Total funds allocated were about a half billion higher than 
purchase approvals, and well over $4 of the $5 billion 
total appropriated for the ECA program were expected to 


- be allocated by the end of the year. 


The first guaranteed American investment under ECA, 
announced this month, is to be the construction in England 
of a plant to produce carbon black. Construction is to be 
pushed so that the plant will be in operation by 1950 if 
possible. ECA has guaranteed the loan up to $850,000. 
The ECA has also announced that aid funds will be used 
to help American mining companies establish or expand 
facilities abroad to further the United States stockpiling 
program. 
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Percentage Changes September, 1947, to September, 1948 


General Summary 


Only three of the business indicators showed a decline in 
the year-to-year comparison —one more, however, than 
the number of declines in. August. Coal production, with 
only 4.9 million tons mined, declined 9 per cent. Manu- 
facturing employment and farm prices were both off .2 
per cent. This is the first time this year that farm prices 
have been below the 1947 average. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 























densalie 1948 

Percentage Index 

Indicators Change from 1935- 
1939 = 

Sept. Aug. 100 

1947 1948 

| eee ee ee Oo +90} + 6.7} 293.7 
Building permits’. ............... +17.2} + 1.1 665.1 
Coal productiow?. 3.626 6c cce cies — 8.9| — 5.6] 135.4 
Construction contracts awarded‘...| +31.0 | —29.7 | 346.0 
Department store sales in Chicago®} + 3.0 | +20.0] ..... 
Employment, manufacturing?.....} — 2.1 | + 1.5 | 128.7 
PU CSUN ce sdds weeks ks > ix eep — 2.1},— 1.2] 289.8 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)’....| + 1.6 | — 9.5 | 148.2 
Payrolls, manufacturing?.......... + 5.2} + 2.8] 303.6 
Petroleum production®............ +0.5} — 2.0] 239.7 


* Board of Gavereots of Federal Siutteres Sesten’ *Ti- 
nois Department of Labor; * Illinois Department of Mines and 
Minerals; ‘F. W. Dodge Corporation ; * Bureau of the Cen- 
o:* Illinois Cooperative Crop Reporting Service ; "Life In- 
surance Agency Management Association; * State Geological 
Survey. 


ake 


Construction contracts declined 30 per cent in ; 
month, but maintained a slightly higher margin over ¢ 
1947 level. Bank debits (up 7 per cent) and departy 
store sales in Chicago (up 20 per cent) were the opp 
other indicators which showed a gain of over 3 per gem 
for the month. Life insurance sales were the smallest of 
this year, showing a decrease of 9.5 per cent from 
month. 

On a cumulative basis, both petroleum and coal 
duction were below a year ago, with declines of 3 pe 
cent for coal and 4.5 per cent fon petroleum. 

Electric power production for Illinois was almost tp, 
changed, while for the nation as a whole it fell 25 
per cent. 





WHOLESALE PRICES 


The Bureau of Igbor Statisties wholesale price index, 
after advancing to a new peak in August, fell in Septem 
ber for the first time in six ‘consecutive months. Whole. 
sale prices declined by an average of 0.6 per cent, bring. 
ing the index down to 168.5 for September. On an annual 
basis this represents an increase of 7.0 per cent, whichis 
the lowest margin reported in over twelve months. } 
remains, however, above the highest level reached in the 
period of rising prices following World War I (1672 in 
May, 1920). 

The BLS has announced that the present weekly index 
of 889 commodities will be replaced November 19 bya 
newly developed wholesale price index based on 115 com- 
modities. The Bureau’s aim has been to make the new 
index a weekly complement of the monthly wholesale 
price index, which will still be issued about three weeks 
after the end of the month. It is expected that use of the 
115-commodity index will make possible an estimation of 
the level of the monthly index about two weeks ahead of 
the regular monthly release. Instead of covering a weekly 
period ending on Saturday, as in the case of the present 
index, the new index will be based on a weekly period 
ending on Tuesday. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES 























September, 1948 

Percentage Change | — Index 

Commodity from 1926= 

100 

Sept. Aug. 
1947 1948 

All commodities............ + 7.0 —0.6 168.5 

PUI CONS. 5k or ess we + 1.4 —1.0 189.1 

A a og hs weds oes + 4.0 —1.7 186.3 

Hides and leather products....| + 1.0 —0.5 187.5 

Textile products.............. + 3.8 —0.7 147.8 

Fuel and lighting materials....| +19.7 +0.1 136.7 

Metals and metal products..... +14.5 +0.5 171.9 

Building materials............ +11.2 +0.1 203.9 

Chemicals and allied ennete.. + 9.0 +1.0 133.3 

Housefurnishing goods... ... +11.3 +0.5 146.1 

Miscellaneous commodities. . + 3.4 +0.2 119.9 

Raw materials................ + 5.6 —0.8 180.5 

Semimanufactured articles... . . + 5.5 —0.6 158.8 

Manufactured articles......... + 7.9 —0.5 163.8 
All commodities other than 

faces prodeacts. ..63 onc. os as + 8.6 —0.5 163.8 
All commodities other than 

farm products and foods... .. +10.8 +0.1 153.2 





Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Fuel and Power 


Illinois coal productidh of 4,925,000 tons in September 
was nearly 500,000 tons below that of September, 1947, 
and was more than 290,000 tons below August production. 
The slump, contrary to usual activities at this season, 
leaves miners in southern Illinois idle one or two days 
a week. : 

Predictions by government authorities of this winter’s 
fuel and power situation add up to something like this: 

Coal: Plenty in quantity, but with high-quality coals 
short. Distribution easier than last year, with a more fa- 
yorable coal-car situation. 

Electric Power: Probably local shortages, because 
existing plants are already operating at near capacity. 
Plant expansion has not been possible and any breakdown 
of equipment will cause curtailments. 


Fuel Oil: Sufficient only if the weather is not espe- 
cially severe. Local shortages may develop but less seri- 
ously than last winter. No reserves are expected to be 
built up. . 

Natural Gas: Users can count on shortages. Limited 
deliveries may cause industrial shutdowns and reduced 
use of fuel for home heating and cooking in some areas. 
Stoppages have already occurred in the Midwest and in 
the Appalachian area. 

It is emphasized that there is an absolute necessity for 
conservation of supplies and avoidance of waste. Severe 
weather, transportation bottlenecks, or mechanical break- 
downs would certainly create difficulties for fuel and 
power consumers. 


Construction 


New construction in September at the record high of 
$1.8 billion was 27 per cent above that of September, 1947. 
Both building permits and contract awards, which run 
ahead of actual construction, show a narrowing spread 
over the high, late months of 1947. During the last few 
weeks building material prices have weakened slightly. 
lf this movement continues, easier supplies of materials 
should not only cut costs but improve efficiency by elim- 
mating delays. 

Some encouragement has recently been offered to 
apartment-hunting Americans. Builders have moved into 
the construction of apartment buildings to avoid the exces- 
sively high cost of single-unit dwellings. Total permits for 
whan apartment building numbered 77,000 in the first 
half of 1948, 77 per cent above the 1947 figure for the 
same period. Thesg units also accounted for more than 
one-fourth of new urban housing. Although such con- 
struction still lags behind that in the peak period of the 
1920's, it is well ahead of the prewar period. There was 
asummer letdown, with the lapse of Title VI of FHA, 
but the passage of new housing legislation in the special 
session reinstated this authority. 

Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation has announced 
jlans for plant expansions costing $70 million and adding 
anet of 400,000 tons annually to its production. Six open- 
hearth furnaces and auxiliary and finishing facilities will 
te built. On the other hand, U. S. Steel is cutting back on 
its construction of additional facilities, despite the con- 
tnued high demand for steel. The cutback is attributed 
high costs. 

Capital needs of the gas utilities industry for the next 
ive years are estimated at a total of $3.3 billion, about 


half of which is intended for the construction of gas lines. 
No difficulties are expected in raising the funds. At the 
end of the five years, total investment in gas utilities 
would be more than 50 per cent higher than at present. 


Transportation 


The transportation situation has eased considerably 
since last year. Total car loadings in September were 
about 3,500,000 as compared with 3,600,000 in September, 
1947. Merchandise shipped in less-than-carload lots ac- 
counted for about half of the decline. Car shortages were 
still fairly prevalent; although the daily average of 17,000 
cars was still four times the surplus reported in other 
localities, it was only half the average shortage reported 
in September of last year. 

The head of the ODT has stated that unless the pres- 
ent shortage of railroad cars is eliminated, the nation’s 
commerce will suffer and added that the car shortage 
would of course be even more serious in a war emergency. 
He estimated that more than half of present freight cars 
are more than 20 years old and that the shortage amounts 
to a total of 600,000 cars. Of that number, 300,000 would 
be additional to the ones already in use, and a like number 
would replace worn-out cars. 

The railroads, complaining that new wage demands 
threaten their solvency, have again gone before the Inter- 
state Commerce. Commission with petitions for freight- 
rate increases, amounting in total to an increase of 13 
per cent, expected to boost revenues by more than $1 bil- 
lion. When the amended petition was filed, the railroads 
asked immediate approval of a temporary 8 per cent 
increase while a study of rates is being made; the ICC 
rejected this request. 

The ICC has become increasingly concerned with ef- 
fects of rate rises on shipping by rail and has to take into 
consideration possible diversion to other carriers. Spokes- 
men for dairy interests have said that the rail freight-rate 
structure requires a thorough overhauling and that rate 
inequalities have already caused them to divert shipment 
of several items to motor carriers. The ICC has rejected 
a request for higher rates on less-than-carload quantities 
and has received several briefs opposing the latest request, 
among them protests from the Chicago Board of Trade, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League. 

Meanwhile the Commission had received requests for 
freight rate increases from coast-wise water carriers be- 
tween Atlantic and Gulf coast ports, the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, and more than 20 firms engaged in 
freight forwarding. 


Finance 


The President’s Council of Economic Advisers, in a 
recent report, states that corporate profits have again 
set new records. Corporate profits for the second quarter 
(the latest available figures) were .$33.4 billion before 
taxes; after taxes the figure was $20.4 billion. After 
dividends of $7.3 billion were paid, undistributed profits 
stood at $13.1 billion. Corporate tax liability was $13 
billion at the end of June, a figure which has been ex- 
ceeded only once before, at the end of the first half of 
wartime 1943 when tax liability was $14.2 billion. At that 
time, however, tax rates were higher and corporate profits 
before taxes were about a fourth lower than this year. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS ‘A 


Manufacturers’ Cost Control 


Production. United States business is looking toward 
the time when production volume will decrease and profit 
margins are endangered. The New York Air Brake Com- 
pany found “variable budget control to be the key to cost 
reduction,” which might be a saving factor when a down- 
ward spiral begins. In describing this system in the 
October Factory Management and Maintenance, R. G. 
Hess reveals that in 14 months the improvement in oper- 
ating costs has absorbed a seven per cent general wage 
increase, a twelve per cent increase in materials cost, and 
has moved the company’s break-even point from 64.5 per 
cent to 62 per cent of normal plant capacity. 

Recognizing that normal accounting reports are not 
sufficient to meet the needs of plant management, the 
company devised a series of charts which give a clear 
picture of weekly plant progress toward its cost reduction 
goal. The following variable budget diagram illustrates 
a basic aspect of 
this method which, 
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Source: Factory Management and plant cost factors, 
Maintenance, October, 1948, p. 118. all measured against 
volume of billing. 
Other charts which are of aid in cost control are the 
weekly payroll analysis sheet to be filled out by foremen, 
and a monthly progress report and performance index 
which supplements the normal profit and loss statement 
and shows as weekly averages the total payroll, cost of 
materials, and plant expenses. The weekly dollar value of 
billing determines total plant operating cost budget. The 
ratio of total budget to total cost is the manager’s measure 
of the effectiveness of his cost control program. 





Distribution. “How Manufacturers Reduce Their Dis- 
tribution Cost” is the subject of a. Department of Com- 
merce survey of 45 manufacturing firms of varying size, 
location, and product. Even the best-managed firms are 
usually unaware of the extent to which various portions 
of their marketing expenses are responsible for their sales 
volume because of the difficulty of relating sales results to 
amounts spent. Many large expense items may bring in 
only a minor share of sales volume; the study indicates 
that the channel of distribution yielding the greatest sales 
volume is not always the most profitable, nor is the chan- 
nel with the lowest possible cost always the best. Keeping 
total unit costs at a minimum and total net profits at a 
maximum is more important than limiting marketing ex- 
penses to a certain amount and forcing them to maintain a 
fixed ratio with dollar sales. Attempts to cover the entire 
market may be costly and the most effective reductions 
in marketing costs come from intelligent market appor- 
tionment. Also important are careful advertising, correct 
sales organization, sales forecasting, budget control, and 
the elimination of unprofitable products. 


Advertising Aids 


Advertising Age is currently rufining a series of artide 
intended to help the small businessman solve his adyer 
tising problems. In the October 18 issue, James D. Woolf 
urges advertisers to try the “guaranteed customer satis 


faction” theme in their advertising, especially for higher 


priced merchandise. His article, “Salesense in Advettis 
ing,” describes sales campaigns featuring the money-back 
guarantee by such firms as Holeproof Hosiery ang 
Hormel. Nearly all mail-order houses use the money-back 
guarantee and say it does more than any other one thing 
to win confidence. Woolf recommends that businesses tg 
guaranteed customer satisfaction in every newspaper and 
radio advertisement, mailing piece, and counter conversa 
tion for a year in order to test its selling appeal. The best 
advertising in the world is a satisfied customer, and this 
article suggests that the money-back guarantee goes a 
long way toward attaining this goal. 


Interest in “spot time” radio advertising is increasing 
among small, local businesses. In an article in the Octo 
ber 8 Printer’s Ink, C. H. Wolfe explains what procedures 
are necessary in buying and using such radio time. His 
discussion reveals that spot time is desirable for the same 
reasons that newspaper advertising is popular, both having 
flexibility, selectivity, and the ability to localize sales ap 
peals. Both are local, individually selected media employed 
by local, regional, and national advertisers alike, but more 
personal judgment and technical background are needed 
for the effective use of spot radio time. Most important 
is the placing of commercials between programs whose 
content appeals to customers. Wolfe gives as important 
steps in buying radio time finding out how much time the 
budget allows, what radio times are available in the com 
munity, and what type of commercial is wanted. Spot 
radio time can be extremely effective, and it is a relatively 
inexpensive medium for local advertisers. 


Management for Farmers 


An outstanding example of the new trend in agricultural 
writing which stresses large-scale. farming is the new 
book by Herrell DeGraff and Ladd Haystead entitled 
“The Business of Farming.” As an aid in the analysis of 
farm problems, the book will be of interest not only t 
farmers, but to all businessmen interested in the farm 
market. Described by its authors as a “general manual of 
management for the man who farms, who wants to farm, 
who owns a farm, or who wants to Bhow what elements 
make for success or failure in farming,” the book is not 
technical as to farming, although it includes general foot 
notes suggesting further sources. It is divided into four 
chapters discussing soil management, equipment manage 
ment, labor management, and farm organization, each 
providing valuable general information for management 
purposes. 


Reporting Net Income 


A recent bulletin issued by the American Institute of 
Accountants states that present methods of income ft 
porting do not clearly show the exact figure composifg 
net income. The bulletin indicates that accountants w 

like all corporate reports to be made on a more uniform 
basis, in order that net income and per sharé earnings 
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figures of different companies may be easily and ac- 
curately compared. Under present accounting systems cor- 
porations allow for replacement of capital goods in many 
different ways, creating confusion in the minds of stock- 
holders and the general public. The currently popular 
method of setting up extraordinary replacement reserves 
and then deducting them from net income has caused 
many people to regard the final figure transferred to 
surplus as net income. The Institute recommends that net 
corporate income be shown at the bottom of the statement 
without any extraordinary deductions and that special 
replacement reserves and expenditures be explained in a 
supplementary statement. 


Shift to Trucking 


Motor carriers are taking a substantial volume of freight 
traffic from the nation’s railroads. As steadily increasing 
railroad rates cut rail freight volume, increasing trucking 
volume indicates that this lost tonnage is being carried 
by highway transportation. In the Survey of the Trucking 
Industry's Potentials made recently by the Eastman, Dil- 
lon and Company investment house, investment possibili- 
ties of trucking companies are said to be good and the 
outlook for the industry highly favorable. Since 1939, 
truckers have increased their business by about 177 per 
cent whereas the railroad volume has gone up only 77 
per cent. Further rail-rate increases would accentuate 
this trend even though trucking companies. will alse prob- 
ably apply for increased freight rates. 


Wage Stabilization 


In a three-year study of guaranteed wage plans,. the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics found that there were few 
guaranteed wage plans actually in operation. Out of 241 
plans surveyed, only 196 are still in existence. A majority 
of these plans provided for guaranteed employment for 
a stated number of hours per week and weeks per year, 
usually less than 40 hours and 52 weeks. Most of the plans, 
which generally covered only a fraction of the total em- 
ployees working for the companies, tended to be dropped 
after two to four years of trial. Almost two-thirds of the 
plans studied were in nonmanufacturing industries, and 
they tended to concentrate among employers with small 
numbers of workers rather than large industrial enter- 
prises. Among the 75 manufacturing plans studied, most 
were in food, textile, and apparel industries. The demands 
by organized labor for guaranteed wage plans have 
diminished since it has become evident that a postwar 
depression is not imminent. A major conclusion reached 
by the BLS was that the volume of employment regu- 
larization planning is far greater than that accomplished 
by the firms actually guaranteeing wages and employment. 


“Cold Rubber” 


A $3,500,000 program to increase the production of “cold 
rubber” has been announced by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. The new synthetic, which costs no 
more to make than regular synthetic rubber, is said to 
increase tire-tread mileage by 30 per cent and is expected 
to be acknowledged the best tire-tread material known. 
It is produced under very low temperatures and the new 
program involves the use of refrigeration equipment. 
“Cold rubber” is already being produced at the rate of 
about 21,000 long tons per year, but when expansion is 
complete yearly tonnage is expected to rise to 183,000. 


Recent Economic Trends 


(Continued from page 5) 


A record high of $63.9 billion in working capital was 
reached by American corporations in the second quarter 
of 1948, according to a SEC report. An increase of $500 
million in assets and a fal! of $800 million in liabilities 
boosted working capital $1.3 billion during the quarter. 
Plowed-back earnings accounted for most of the increase 
in working capital, the remainder coming from long-term 
borrowing and new issues of equity securities. Commerce 
Department data show that cash dividends during Sep- 
tember amounted to $679 million, about 20 per cent above 
September, 1947. . 

In October the stock market recovered groynd lost 
during September and again approached the 1948 high. 
With the subsequent decline after the election, the upward 
movement was halted within the range of the last two 
years. 

A survey by the FRB shows that today’s investors are 
essentially conservative, in sharp contrast to the “plung- 
ers” of the 1920’s. Purchases today are concentrated in 
preferred stocks and high-grade bond issues. The report 
states that of the families with incomes of $5,000-$7,500, 
only a fifth own stocks;: slightly less than half of those 
with incomes of more than $7,500 own stocks. As an out- 
let for investment funds only 5 per cent of the families 
expressed a preference for common stock, whereas 62 
per cent were definitely unfavorable. Only professionals 
are doing any speculating and they are showing extreme 
caution. 

Holdings of government securities by the Federal 
Reserve System increased more than $1.4 billion the last 
week in September, the largest rise ever to occur in one 
week. For the most part, the increase was the result of 
sales to the Federal Reserve Banks by commercial banks 
in order to meet the new higher reserve requirements. 
Government securities held by the Federal Reserve Banks 
now total more than $23 billion, of which over $9 billion 
is in bonds. 

Outlays for foreign aid and military needs, business 
expenditures for plant and equipment, and consumer buy- 
ing of homes have all contributed to the inflation, re- 
ports the Federal Reserve Board. Its officials are espe- 
cially anxious about the decrease in government bond 
holdings of insurance companies, a decrease which has 
amounted to about $1 billion in three months. Bank loans 
increased more during the month of September than they 
had in the two previous months combined, $1.1 billion in 
September as contrasted with $900 million in July and 
August. Part of the rise is seasonal, reflecting increased 
borrowing to carry fall and Christmas inventories; such 
loans amounted to a peak $47.1 billion at the end of 
September. 


Retail Trade 


The Commerce Department’s report on retail sales 
shows that September sales amounted to nearly $11 billion, 
about 7 per cent above September, 1947. It was the second 
highest month in two years, topped only by the Christmas 
month of December, 1947. However, after seasonal adjust- 
ments were made, sales in dollars have scarcely changed 
in the last four months. Sales of non-durable goods were 
a little higher than in August but hard goods sales dropped 
from the previous month’s figure. Apparel sales rose from 
August to September, but were much the same as in Sep- 
tember last year. 
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RISING TREND OF FEDERAL EXPENDITURES’ 


Everett E. Hacen, Professor of Economics 


Federal expenditures in the fiscal year beginning next July 
will almost certainly exceed those in the present year. 
This is true, not because of new programs which Presi- 
dent Truman may introduce, but because of programs 
already enacted by Congress, to be carried forward in 
fiscal 1950 and later years. The election of Mr. Dewey, 
if it had occurred, could not have affected this situation 
materially. Increases in expenditures for national defense, 
international affairs, and public works will almost cer- 
tainly more than offset any reduction which may be made 
in other types of eXpenditures. 

In fiscal 1949 — the 12 months ending on June 30, 1949 
— Federal expenditures will total $42 billion, according to 
the Federal budget review of last August. Among these 
expenditures, those for national defense affect the total 
more than any other type. This is true for two simple 
reasons: First, defense expenditures of $12 billion are far 
larger than any other type, representing 30 per cent of the 
total budget; second, defense expenditures are apt to rise 
significantly. 

The last Congress, at its regular session, placed its 
approval upon a defense program which provided for ex- 
pansion of the Air Force from 55 to 70 “groups” during 
a period of several years, and which granted authority to 
the Air Force to place contracts now for the delivery of 
most of the planes necessary to accomplish this expansion. 
The appropriation for aircraft procurement in 1949 was 
relatively small, but by granting contract authority Cong- 
ress committed itself to the payment of larger bills in 
1950 and 1951. It seems probable that the expenditures for 
aircraft procurement, which are estimated at $1.3 billion 
for 1949, will rise to well over $2 billion in 1950, and 
higher in 1951. 

This, of course, is not the only added expense entailed 
in the expansion program. A larger air force requires 
more air crews, ground crews, and supporting personnel ; 
and, if the air force is to be fully effective, complement- 
ary increases in personnel in the Army. It is a reasonable 
guess that in 1950, when the larger size of the armed 
forces has been fully attained, military pay will be up 
$500 million above 1949. 

Then there is the program for stockpiling of strategic 
materials. The original plan, back in 1947, was to spend 
more than $3 billion over a five-year period. Because of 
shortages of the materials in question, and the inflationary 
effect of throwing added demand upon a tight market, 
stockpiling has been postponed. In 1948 less than $100 
million was spent, and estimated expenditures in 1949 are 
only $300 million. The likelihood is great that 1950 pur- 
chases will be double those of 1949. 

Because of these and related minor increases, it would 
not be surprising to experience an increase in total defense 
expenditures of more than $2 billion in 1950, with an 
added increase in 1951, even if no expansion of the de- 
fense program already authorized occurs. 

There will, of course, be pressures both to reduce 
these defense expenditures and to increase them further. 
If an effective program of lend-lease military aid to 
western Europe is enacted, it may increase defense ex- 
penditures during fiscal 1950 by $1.5 billion or more, in 
addition to the $2 billion increase forecast above. Repre- 

1 This article is based on the President’s Budget Message, delivered 
in January, 1948; the President’s Statement reviewing the 1949 Budget, 


dated August 15, 1948; Congressional committee hearings and reports; 
and other published materials. 


sentatives of the National Defense Establishment argue 
for a number of other increases. Washington columnists 
whose “inside information” in this field has in the past 
proved accurate state that the armed forces have together 
requested increases of $9 billion above their present appro- 
priations. 

Though national defense is the area where the largest 
increase in expenditures may be expected, some increase 
will occur in other areas. Fiscal 1949 is the first full year 
of the European Recovery Program. Because the program 
was not rolling at full speed in the early part of fiscal 
1949, and because shipment of goods and payment for 
them lag behind the release of funds for their purchase, 
expenditures under this program in 1950 will probably be 
$1 billion or more above those in 1949, even though appro- 
priations for 1950 are no greater than for the present 
year. (After 1950, these expenditures will drop.) 

A third area of increase is in expenditures for recla- 
mation, flood control, river and harbor projects, and other 
public works. At its regular 1948 session, Congress au- 
thorized and granted initial appropriations for a consider- 
able number of new projects and, as in the case of 
defense expenditures, increases will occur because of 
projects already authorized, leaving out of account antici- 
pated new programs. Construction on large public works 
projects, because of the time required for preparatory 
work, reaches its peak rate two or three years, or even 
longer, after the contracts are let. Construction of hos- 
pital and related facilities for veterans has likewise ap- 
parently not yet reached its peak. As a result, total expen- 
ditures for non-military public works, which will probably 
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exceed $2.5 billion in 1949, may be expected to be at least 
several hundred million dollars higher in 1950. 

These probable increases, excluding new defense pro- 
grams or military lend-lease, total between $3 and $4 
billion. Can reductions be made elsewhere to compensate 
for them? ; 

Veterans’ benefit payments will probably decline, both 
because the number of veterans in school is declining, and 
because the number eligible for veterans’ unemployment 
and self-employment allowances will decline sharply. Ex- 
penditures for these two purposes are estimated at $3.2 
billion in 1949. They should decline by between $500 mil- 
lion and $1 billion in 1950. 

The occupation expenses of our army in Germany will 
also decline, perhaps by $500 million, because the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program is assuming some of the burden, 
and because further improvement in economic conditions 
is expected. 

But there is no other area in which any large reduction 
is to be expected. 

There is a common impression that large savings could 
be made by reducing Federal employment — by discharg- 
ing great hordes of “bureaucrats.” However, the fact is 
that Federal expenditures are made up only in small 
degree by payrolls. The Federal government employs 
about 2 million workers, more than four-fifths of whom 
are in the Defense Establishment, the Veterans’ Admin- 


istration, the tax collection force of the Treasury, and the _ 


Post Office Department. The total payroll for all Federal 
employees is in the neighborhood of $6 billion. One of 
every three employees would have to be discharged to 
compensate for a $2 billion increase in defense expendi- 
tures. Even if bureaucratic inefficiency existed in the de- 
gree charged by the worst critics— which is far from 
true — no marked percentage reduction in Federal expen- 
ditures could be achieved by reducing Federal employ- 
ment. Federal expenditures can be reduced markedly only 
by reducing the activities carried on, and the services or 
benefits being furnished to citizen groups. What are the 
prospects that this will be done? 

Expenditures for national defense, for international 
affairs, for veterans, and for public works have been dis- 
cussed. The net change in these expenditures, under pro- 
grams already in effect, will be an increase of between $2 
and $3 billion. None of these programs will be cut; that 
for defense may be increased. In other fields, tax refunds 
and interest on the public debt cannot be reduced. Fur- 
thermore, both presidential candidates in the last election 
advocated maintenance of the present level of aids to 
farmers, as well as expansion of social security programs. 

But these areas of expenditure account for approxi- 
mately $40 billion of the total 1949 budget of $42.2 billion. 
Only $2 billion or slightly more remain, and these include 
a variety of ordinary, long-established, essential activities 
of government. They cannot be significantly reduced. 

The outlook, consequently, even aside from the intro- 
duction of new programs, is for Federal expenditures in 
1950 higher than in the present year. And it is significant 
that this would have been the outlook even if Mr. Dewey 
had been elected. The two major parties are agreed in 
support of the programs which are causing Federal ex- 
penditures to rise. 








That Stock Market Barometer — Exploded 


(Continued from page 2) 


be keeping some people out of the market; but here the 
Squeeze is primarily on low-income people whose partici- 


pation could not influence the market without a degree of 
concerted action hardly possible in this group. More im- 
portant is the pattern of social behavior. Most people, in 
this postwar period, have other things to do, other plans 
and projects they are pushing to completion, and to which 
they are devoting their resources. So it may be some time 
before there is much shifting into the market. In this con- 
nection, it may be recalled that after the first World War, 
there was a similar period of several years in which prices 
were low relative to earnings. 

In these days of thin markets dominated by habitual 
traders commonly referred to as professionals, price 
swings are sharp and erratic, but not necessarily large in 
either direction. Fear of a recession and war scares have 
lost some of their power to bear the market down, but 
they persist as fairly effective deterrents to new buying; 
and it is precisely volume buying that is needed to bring 
stocks up into line with business earnings. People with 
other things to do will constantly be realizing on their 
market holdings, whenever prices advance, to further 
their other plans or to liquidate the debt incurred in carry- 
ing out other projects. The effect is to place a ceiling on a 
market which seems to have laid its own floor some time 
back. Thus, in these last two years, the market has failed 
to follow through on its own signals in both directions. 


Let the Market Go Its Own Irrational Way 


As a matter of policy, this Bureau does not advise 
anyone to speculate nor does it recommend to investors 
the kind of projects they should undertake. We may here 
state our belief, however, that in the future as in the past, 
stock market profits will go to those with enough faith in 
the future of America to buy when prices are low and to 
hold — several years if necessary — until they go up. 

The fear is sometimes expressed that even though 
there may be no justification for stock market pessimism, 
such pessimism will affect business adversely. For this to 
be true, the stock market would have to reduce the volume 
of consumption or investment expenditures. On the con- 
sumption side, its effect is usually confined to luxury 
goods and services; and while expenditures for these were 
high at one point in this postwar period, they have moved 
into a position low in relation to income. So the full force 
of this effect, already being experienced, has not been 
sufficient to force consumer spending down. 

On the investment side, the stock market has ceased 
to play any important role. In recent years, it has provided 
only a small portion of investment funds. The bulk of such 
funds has come from internal sources, like depreciation 
reserves and retained profits, or from institutional invest- 
ors, like insurance companies. Furthermore, the avail- 
ability of investment funds is only one factor in the 
decision to invest, and other factors have overshadowed 
it in producing the high rate of investment now prevailing. 
High-level demand, observable in current sellers’ markets, 
and the need for additional capacity to handle the large 
volume of incoming orders represerit the primary bases 
for expansion, 

For ten years at least we have had other, more reliable 
statistics to serve as our barometers of business, and we 
may better gauge the state of the economy from them than 
from the level of stock prices. 

All things considered, the stock market seems to be a 
barometer of nothing but the confusion of a group of 
jittery professional traders. Our advice to business is to 
go ahead with legitimate plans, not without due caution, 
but without regard to the short-run changes in stock 
prices. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Harvey by the Sinclair Refining Company. More than 400 
employees will be at work there, finding new sources of 
oil, discovering new uses for and improving old products, 
and improving techniques used in oil refining. 


Illinois business activity in general picked up with the 
beginning of the fall season and is expected to continue 
at a high level. As compared with September, 1947, 
Springfield was an outstanding performer, running well 
ahead of the State in all the indexes. 


Labor : 


Nonmanufacturing establishments reported smaller in- 
creases in employment and payrolls from August to Sep- 
tember than did manufacturing plants. Increases for all 
reporting establishments were 1.2 per cent and 2.3 .per 
cent, respectively. As shown in the table, employment in 
manufacturing was 2 per cent below last year, but as a 
result of wage increases payrolls were up 5 per cent. 

A 75 cent advance in manufacturing industries from 
August to September raised average weekly earnings from 
$59.26 to $60.01. For men in manufacturing, average 
weekly earnings were $64.64, up 42 cents from August; 
average weekly earnings for women rose to $43.60, 69 
cents higher than in August. 

A study made by /ron Age shows that the Chicago 
area ranks first among metal-working centers in number 
of employees. More than 447,000 persons work at metals 
trades in and around Chicago; Detroit is second with 
398,000 workers; Pittsburgh is third with 241,000. 

Springfield employment and payrolls, which had made 
the greatest advance from prewar, lost ground in Septem- 
ber but continued well ahead of most Illinois cities, as 
compared w ith a year ago. Kankakee continued to adv ance 
in relation to the State as a whole. 

Bloomington and Belleville made particularly good re- 
coveries in both employment and payrolls in September, 
though neither was up to the State averages on a year-to- 
year or prewar comparison. The September advances for 
both these cities were the result of large increases in the 
heating and plumbing equipment industry. 

The September decline in East St. Louis was due pri- 
marily to a labor dispute involving workers manufacturing 
chemicals, explosives, and soap. 

The State Chamber of Commerce has announced its 
plan to sponsor in local communities committees of 20 to 
50 persons, who would meet at least bimonthly to propose 
ideas for improvement in personnel and labor relations 
and to set up community projects to improve personnel 
practices. Each committee would direct its activities as 
dictated by local conditions. 


Construction 


Construction continues to run well ahead of 1947, 
with building permits in September 17 per cent above 
those for September, 1947. Permit valuations were up 
slightly from August, contrary to the usual fall decline. 

Joliet, Danville, and Belleville showed large declines 
in building permits issued, both on a yearly and on a 
monthly basis; all declines were more than 40 per cent. 
On the other hand, outstanding gains on both bases were 
shown by East St. Louis, Springfield, and Champaign- 
Urbana; the smallest increase was 47 per cent. 

A new soybean plant was opened at Kankakee this 
month by the Borden Company, in line with its program 
of diversification. Main products of this $4 million plant 
will be soybean oil and soybean meal for use in various 
lines of foods, feeds, medicines, and plastics. 

A nine building research center has been opened at 


Public Works 


Several cities in Illinois opposite St. Louis have asked 
for State help in solving flood control problems. An ap- 
propriation of $10 million is asked to finance control 
projects. In 1943, the area was subjectetl to costly flood 
waters for about a month; the August, 1946, flood caused 
a loss of about $5 million. East St. Louis, Nameoki, Madi- 
son, Granite City, and Venice would ali be benefited by 
the plan. Belleville has also asked for State-aid funds to 
help pay for flood control. Plans have been approved by 
the city council for a 3-year, $1.5 million project to curb 


the damage done by a near-by creek which sometimes 


floods out the electric power plant. 

A total of $260,000 was released by the State this 
month for use in constructing and improving facilities at 
three Southern Illinois airports: near Cairo, between 
Murphysboro and Carbondale, and in Saline County. 

The State Department of Aeronautics has made public 
a long-range developmental program to extend to 1970 
and to cost more than $36 million. The project calls for 
171 airports and 467 visual route markers, as well as other 
aids to flying. Facilities for small planes are proposed for 
28 of 34 fields, with 4 to accommodate larger private-type 
planes and small transports, and 2 airports for present- 
day aifline operations. Of airports now in operation, 18 
would be expanded and 86 others improved. The project, 
which would implement the National Airport Plan, calls 
for expenditure of $27 million in the next seven years. 

Construction of the first tuberculosis hospital to be 
built by the State was started this month at Mt. Vernon. 
Contracts awarded totaled $1,164,000. 


Trade 


Federal Reserve Bank figures show that, despite high 


prices, department store sales in the State in September _ 


were not much above last year’s volume. 

September retail sales of independent Chicago stores, 
as reported by the Bureau of-the Census, were 9 per cent 
above those for the previous month. The margin over the 
same 1947 month dropped sharply from 14 per cent in 
August to 4 per cent in September. There was a substan- 
tial decline in ‘apparel sales as compared with last year; 
fuel and ice also suffered a relatively large drop. 


Finance 

Representatives of six Midwestern stock exchanges 
met in Chicago early this month to discuss possible con- 
solidation of the various exchanges to improve service to 
Midwest stock traders. Officials of the Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, and Minneapolis-St. Paul 
exchanges took part in the meetings; although the mem- 
bers of the Detroit exchange later voted to withdraw, dis- 
cussions will be continued by the other five. Five commit- 


tees have been set up to consider membership, govern- 


ment and organization, communication and clearing, 4 
stock list for the new exchange, and a specialist and odd- 
lot system. Chicago, because of its central location and 
financial facilities, is designated as a likely location. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
September, 1948 
































Manufacturing! Building! or: Bank* Postal* 
Employment, Payrolls Permits Siete Debits Receipts 
(Indexes 1935-39 = 100) (000) — (000,000) (000) 
ies SNOIS. 3. is ho een 128.7 303.6 | $38,374 : $9,094" $9,700 
Aug. 1948...) +15 42.8 41.1 418.7 +6. +15.6 
Percentage Change from. . .. ail 97... ~—24 45.2 417.2 +2.6 49.0 410.5 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
Dhieegs «28 a ee 129.2 309.9 | $14,711 244.7 $8,276 $8,629 
oes Aug. 1948...| +1.8 42.7 os. 420.2 46.8 +15, 
Percentage Change from. . . ‘ae 1947...| —3.2 441 414.3 42.2 +89 49.2 
epee 6c oh 138.0 360.9 $155 . $ 35 $ os 
Aug. 1948...| —0.5 ns ~ 23. 48.9 40.6 48.3 
Percentage Change from. . . {ous 1947...) +02 +3.6 +190 40.2 415.9 412.4 
Gite. ori a ee ee 104.3 257.8 $M $ 22 s 3 
Rs Aug. 1948...| +0.9 +0.8 —36. 49.9 3.0 +10. 
Percentage Change from. . . {sax 1947..| +47 424.4 ~19.6 41.8 +76 +10.6 
eR SIR REL 2 ART 111.6 290.7 $ 142 $f $ 2 
ie ‘Aug, 1948...| +0.6 42.7 —46. 411.9 47. 450.3 
Percentage Change from. . . san” 1947...| —7.8 43.3 —48.6 420.3 +18.0 434.4 
Wanlaiee. a 2k C8 echo nkkn an ceo ee 162.6 443 .3 n.a. n.a. $ 22 
$ Aug. 1948...]| 41.3 43.4 45.2 =f :8 
Percentage Change from. . . aan: 1947...| +152 422.4 —5.0 413.8 
Rock Island-Moline....................... 114.6 270.2 $ Py pil $ Bf $ rie 
Aug. 1948...| —1.4 40.3 —58. +3. +0. 42. 
Percentage Change from. . . im 1947...) 7.7 “ee 439.6 —3_ 3b 420.2 423.9 
Se MRIS ile Heeak Tens Pana H ot 149.9 397.2 $ 328 so $ 122 
* Aug. 1948...| 40.2 —0.6 55.8 414.6 +1; +10.3 
Percentage Change from. . . ‘con: 1947...| +3.6 46.3 iS 44.5 412.8 +180 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
ee TEE Re ita iN og: TAA OM 113.0 248.9 $ 69 n.a. $ 39 $ 64 
Aug. 1948...| +83 +107 —29.6 42.6 +23.1 
Percentage Change from. . . lean. 1947...| —39.6 —30.8 425.9 -6.5 420.9 
Chamuginnen: - 5. ek ook sS as bth n.a n.a. $ -_ n.a. $ 35 $ on 
Aug. 1948...| +1.0 -6 4 +60. 41.6 +40. 
Percentage Change from. . . hd 1947... n.a. na 447.8 412.5 430.6 
wn Wa peilp (aes ony eat se TNA 81.0 209.7 $ 112 n.a $ 36 $39 
% Aug. 1948...| +3.6 46.9 42.9 +1.0 +4. 
Percentage Change from. . . foe 1947...| +8.4 420.5 —58.3 +7.2 +12.8 
Docst eek 116.8 282.1 $ 403 ee $68 $ 
ny Aug., 1948...| —0.3 —14 —51.5 +15. 49. +18. 
Percentage Change from. . . {sok 87...|  =7:5 eS 427.7 43.8 415.2 +14.8 
Beles 50S c6 Su ss Kanes 2 eee n.a. n.a. $ 269 n.a. n.a. $ 24 
Aug., 1948...) —1.8 =2.4 85.0 4.5 
Percentage Change from. . . ‘sen’ frtcrd no ppt 190 Hey 
Deedia.. ooh eo kaa 152.1 321.9 $ 408 294.4 $ 177 $ 156 
a Aug. 1948..| +1.8 4+9°0 —24.2 412. +11.6 +26, 
Perea F-eSEy Sree» {Sen 1947...| 20:8 +13.0 —15.6 +2.6 +8.9 +14.8 
Quinies (2. dk i ee ee 132.7 273.4 $ 167 $ 29 $ 51 
re Aug. 1948...| —1.6 ons —23.3 431.0 +3.0 0.5 
Percentage Change from. . . {am 147...) —2.4 0.0 432.9 424.0 410.9 432.2 
Derlgn Soc 5 ick da edce nc ccaeae wks ae 709.4 $ By ay $ os $ a 
ss Aug. 1948...| 2. —3.9 479.9 +20. +5. +18.0 
Percentage Change from. . . {oon” 1947...| 45.6 416.4 479.6 +140 412.4 +384 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Rent Mi Mati ri. co ak cbr ees 118.4 238.4 $ 306 F $ 120 $ 40 
Aug. 1948...| 6.2 —48 4121.3 48.0 42.9 411.7 
Percentage Change from {sore 97..1. ee" —315 482.1 +10.0 +14 419.4 
Pn PR NT Ee fo ME LG 185.7 482.5 $ 170 n.d. $ 24 $ 18 
Aug., 1948. 0.0 43.5 —28.2 45.8 -0.1 
Percentage Change from. . . {sore 1947..| +43.6 419.0 48.9 411.0 +64 
Delt. iss obi aa Eee 86.5 244.0 $ ; 61 na. n.a. $ 23 
Hi Aug. 1948...| +3.9 412.5 71,5 ~t4 
Percentage Change from. . . {som 1947,..| +463 427.9 ~67.0 414.5 





Sources: ! Illinois Department of Labor. Data on employment and payrolls include plants in areas surrounding designated cities. 
*Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. * Local post office reports. 


* Total for cities listed. 
» Moline only. 
n.a. Not available. 
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